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2 OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Humane workers will hardly be likely to sym- 
pathize with Alderman Edward Scholl, of St. 
Louis, Missouri, in his lament over the failure of 
his attempt to entertain the city by a three days 
‘‘Champion Contest” or “‘Cowboys Round-Up,” 
for which exhibition he hired a park with a seat- 
ing capacity of 10,000, contracted for $20,000 
worth of ‘‘stock”’ (meaning horses, steers, calves), 
$2,000 worth of feed, $2,000 for shipping the 
animals from the West, and other equally heavy 
expenses. Alderman Scholl was encouraged to 
expect success, as a similar show succeeded in 
Chieago, the mayor of that city giving it his 
sanction; also the Humane Society in St. Louis, 
to members of which he gave a preliminary 
exhibition, did not find anything cruel in the 
treatment of the animals and made no protest 
against the show. Yet, we who disapprove of 
roping contests, ‘‘bull dogging” or of any exhibi- 
tions in which animals are likely to be frightened 
or forced into unnatural conditions, cannot help 
being glad that St. Louis, as a whole, did not 
encourage the contest by their presence. The 
average attendance was only about 500, and 
Alderman Scholl figures that his loss will be 
about $30,000. 


It is asad commentary, however, on the masses 
of the people upon whom Alderman Scholl 
counted for his gate receipts when he says that 
the reason he did not get a larger audience was 
because there was no “kick” from the Humane 
Society or from any other quarter against the 
contest, thereby insinuating that had the public 
been led to look for danger to the participants in 
the contest, whether to man or beast, or cruel 
usage of horses or steers, the crowd would have 
been greater. ‘‘St. Louis,’ he says, ‘‘is no place 
for a world’s champion contest of this kind,’’ and 
we are glad to hear it. 

We would be gladder still if we could hear that 
there was no place in the (so-called) civilized 
world for a prize fight. How it can be possible 
for men and women, who think they are above 


the savages, to go in crowds to see two men knock 
each other about, each trying to go just as far in 
injuring the other as is possible without killing 
him, is beyond the comprehension of anyone who 
has got beyond the savage or brute state. 


THE WREN’S NEST 


I took the wren’s nest: 

Heaven forgive me! 
Its merry architects so small 
Had scarcely finished their wee hall 
That, empty still, and neat and fair, ~ 
Hung idly in the summer air. 
The mossy walls, the dainty door, 
Where Love should enter and explore, 
And Love sit carolling outside, 
And Love within chirp multiplied; 

I took the wren’s nest: 

Heaven forgive me! 
How many hours of happy pains 
Through early frosts and April rains, 
How many songs at eve and morn 
O’er springing grass and greening corn, 
What labors hard through sun and shade 
Before the pretty house was made! 
One little minute, only one, 
And she’ll fly back, and find it—gone! 

I took the wren’s nest: 

Bird, forgive me! 

—DinaH Maria CRAIK. 
MEMORIAL TO THE ANIMAL 
HEROES OF THE WAR 


It is proposed to erect in London a memorial 
to the dumb animals who lost their lives in the . 
service of Great Britain during the Great War. 
The British army had a casualty list alone of 
364,130 horses and 120,000 camels. Among 
the other animal heroes were many dogs, ele- — 
phants, oxen, mules, carrier pigeons and even 
reindeer. 


‘To know that the results of vivisection are 
profitable to the human race would not remove 
my hostility to it. The pain which it inflicts 
upon non-consenting animals is the basis of my 
enmity towards it, and it is to me sufficient 
justification of the enmity without looking fur- 
ther.”—Marxk Twain. 
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ENCOURAGING REPORTS 


The seventh annual meeting of the Fall River 
Animal Rescue League was held on May 4 at 
the house of Mrs. George H. Eddy, Jr., who is 
one of the directors of the League. Miss Helen 
Leighton was reélected president, Miss Gertrude 
M. Baker, treasurer, Miss Annie E. -Allen, secre- 
tary, and Miss Meredyth Wetherell, assistant 
secretary. The report shows that a valuable 
work has been accomplished for the city as well 
as in the interests of humanity, by taking care of 
1880 cats and kittens, 508 dogs that would have 
suffered and been a menace to the city. Thirty 
horses unfit for work were taken and released 
from their misery. Over one hundred horses 
_were fed at Christmas time through their agent, 
Mr. McCarthy, assisted by the Boy Scouts. An 
_ educational work is carried on steadily by the 
League, who engage Mrs. W. F. Brow to speak 
in the schools. 


The annual meeting of the Salem Animal Res- 
cue League was held June 8 at the home of the 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Anna Fessenden, 3 
Hamilton Street. Mrs. Francis H. Lee was re- 
elected president. During the year ending May 
31, 1921, there were 542 cats and kittens and 69 
dogs put to death at the League. Homes were 
found for six dogs, and four lost dogs were returned 
to their owners. This League has placed drink- 
ing pans for dogs and cats in various parts of the 
city where men or women have been kind enough 
to promise to look after them and keep them 
filled. Although these pans are upset and mis- 
handled time after time by lawless hoodlums of 
the city, the work is kept up and does incalculable 
- good. 


EXTRACT FROM “DO CATS THINK?” 


(From the Cornhill Magazine of May, English 
Literary Monthly.) 


The fact of telepathy is now familiar by that 
name to everybody. But authentic instances 
of telepathy between man and animals are rare, 
and are confined to our domestic animals that 
rank highest in the scale of nature. Most cases 
are concerned with the dog, as, for example, the 
very remarkable one related some years ago by 


Sir Rider Haggard in The Times. An even more 
remarkable case of telepathic communication be- 
tween man and horse—an old Sussex squire and 
his favorite cob—is given by M. A. Lower, au- 
thor of ‘‘Sussex Worthies,” in his miscellany en- 
titled Contributions to Literature. 

That such cases should be extremely rare is 
only what might be expected, seeing that when 
it is undoubtedly a telepathic message, explicable 
in no other way, as when it produces a phantasm 
of the living, as it is called, it can emanate only 
from a mind in extreme distress or agony, or in a 
moment of deadly peril or suffering, and often 
enough at the moment of death., Again, we 
know that in these instances of extreme agitation 
there must always be a close bond of affection 
between sender and recipient, such as may exist 
between two close friends or near and dear rela- 
tions and, as we also know, can and does often 
exist between a human being and a favorite or 
pet animal in the highest orders. 

That such communication between mind and 
mind—brain-wavesas they are sometimes called— 


_ should be possible between man and animals is 


but a further proof that they are, mentally, very 
near to us; that their brains function even as 
ours do, far as we have risen above them in all 
mental powers. 

Here then in conclusion of the article, I will 
give the first case of telepathy, as I consider it, 
I have met with between human being and cat. 

The person concerned is the late Mrs. Barry, 
wife of the late Bishop Barry, and the account 
of what took place was written by Lady Alderson 
at Mrs. Barry’s dictation. Mr. Ralph Alderson 
in looking over his late mother’s papers found it, 
and has passed it on to me to make what use of it 
I wish, and I accordingly transcribe it here. 

“Tn 1891 we left Knapdale to take up our 
residence in ‘The Cloisters’ at Windsor. For 
some time before I had a favorite black cat who 
had the distinction of not possessing a single 
white hair. She was unusually attached to me 
on account of my having saved her life from a 
dog, just two minutes before her first kitten was 
born—she had only one. The shock to the poor 
thing was so great that it was with difficulty I 
saved her life, and her terror at every sound was 
so pitiful that I gave up a small empty room to 
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her and her kitten, locking her in, and allowing no 
one to go near but myself. I waited on her for a 
whole month, until she quieted down and al- 
lowed her kitten to see the world. Ever after 
when she had kittens she had the same attack of 
nerves and required my undivided attention. 
We were living then in an interesting old manor- 
house which had belonged to Oliver Cromwell. 
His daughter, Mrs. Ireton, was said to haunt the 
gallery: the house has always had the reputation 
of being haunted. I feel I ought to mention this, 
although I do not know whether it could in any 
way have affected the cat. 

“After the Bishop’s appointment up to the 
time of our removal the cat was much on my 
mind, as I dreaded the change and disturbance 
for her which all ordinary cats without nerves 
hate. But the gardener was left in the house, to 
take charge of it for a new tenant, so I made 
special arrangements that the cat should remain 
in his care, with good board wages, till I was 
quite settled, when I was to write for it and he 
would see her safely on her journey to Windsor. 

‘Time went on, and I did not worry about my 
cat and was waiting until all was ready, when one 
night I had a dream. I was walking—as I 
thought—in the garden at Knapdale, in a path 
under the wall, which was a favorite place of 
mine and where the black cat used to follow me 
up and down, when I heard a piteous cry, and 
looking up saw my puss, standing on the top of 
the wall, in a lamentable plight, evidently 
starved to death and very weak. I awoke much 
disturbed but went to sleep again, and this ap- 
pearance of the cat came to me three times that 
night. 

“In the morning I told the Bishop that I in- 
tended to go off immediately to fetch my cat. 
He did his best to dissuade me from doing so, as 
he said I could telegraph to the gardener and the 
cat would arrive without any trouble. But I 
could not feel satisfied, and started off immedi- 
ately after breakfast. 

‘On my arrival at Knapdale I found the 
house in the possession of workmen. On enter- 
ing, no gardener was to be seen, and no cat. 
Filled with anxiety, I asked every man I met if a 
black cat. had been seen, but with no result. At 
last a woman in a house near by told me that the 


gardener had been dismissed summarily, and be- 
ing no doubt unwilling I should know it, had de- 
parted and left the cat to its fate. This woman 
had heard the poor thing crying and had tried to 
get at it and give it milk, but it was always 
terrified and too wild to come near her. It 
occurred to me to go and walk under the wall I 
had seen in my dream, and which the cat had no 
doubt always associated with me, and call her. 
In a few minutes I saw a wild haggard face ap- 
pear, gazing at me as if it could not believe the 
evidence of its senses, then down she came and 
rushed into my arms, and clung to me frantically. 
I carried her into the room we both remembered, 
and found her nothing but skin and bone and 
very weak. I went into the village and fed her, 
and during the many hours’ journey home she 
lay quite still and purred whenever I stroked her. 

“This story is perfectly true; who can explain 
the fact of the cat spirit being able to make an 


impression on a human spirit so as to induce me © 


to act as I did and in time to save her life?”’— 
W. H. Hvupson. 


BUNGALOW NOTES 


Pine Ridge, July 15—When I got up this 


morning I drew up the shade of the window from 
which I watch the bird house I Have so often 
written about. 
ten feet high a short distance from the window. 
This is the house that Mr. and Mrs. Muggins 
(English sparrows) have occupied for three suc- 


cessive summers and have brought forth a suc- © 


cession of little Mugginses. They are now en- 
gaged with their third brood this summer, the 
little ones having evidently hatched out within a 
few days. I looked over at the bird house to see 
what was going on. Before I raised the shade I 
feared there was some trouble, as the birds were 
chirping in a distressed manner, and I was not 
mistaken. On the very top of the post sat 
Tommy—serene as usual, looking about him at 
the landscape and apparently not paying any 
attention to the cries of the frightened birds in 


the tree close by. I hastily donned a wrapper — 


It is fastened on a post about — 
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and thrusting my feet into slippers went out of 
the back door to the foot of the post. As soon as 
I called ‘““‘Tommy,”’ the obedient cat backed 
down the post, came in the house with me, and in 
a few minutes Mr. and Mrs. Muggins- were 
again busy feeding their little ones. 

For the benefit of any reader who has not seen 
last month’s Our FourrooTep Frienps I will 
say that Tommy is a cat belonging to our care- 
taker,—in other words, he is “‘Tommy Tuttle.” 
He was a stray or homeless cat when Mr. Tuttle 
took him in. He soon cleared the caretaker’s 
house of rats and mice (of which there were 
plenty, in spite of traps), then got a few more at 
the barn, then came to the Bungalow to see what 
there was to do in his line of business up there. 
He is a gentle, playful pet, as well as an extremely 
useful animal. It is worthy of note that he has 


never been seen or known to catch a bird. But 


Tommy has sharp eyes. He sees anything that 
is moving, whether it is a mouse, a dry leaf, a cur- 
tain tassel in the window, a spool on the floor, or 
a bird on a post, and doubtless he noticed a head 
or a long tail visible in the door of the bird house, 
for the parent birds have a, way of sitting with 
their heads just out of the door, or feeding the 
little ones when half way in, a long tail sticking 
out the door and moving in a most tempting way 
for a playful puss. 

Once Tommy’s attention had been attracted 
to the bird house he could not forget it, and as 
soon as he was outside again he went straight 


from the back door to the post. I called the Man- 
of-the-Bungalow, with whom Tommy is a great 
favorite, and begged him to come out and play 
the hose on Tommy who had again taken a seat 
on the flat board across the top of the bird house. 
This time he was leaning over, and poking an 
inquisitive paw into the round window or door-of 
the house, thereby driving the parent birds fran= 
tic. Both of them happened to be out seeking 
food for the little family. They did not dare to 
return, but sat in a tree close by keeping up a 
steady chorus of complaints in which several 
sympathizing feathered friends joined. | 
The Man-of-the-Bungalow snatched his 
camera and after taking a snap shot at Mr. 
Tommy he proceeded to turn on the hose, which 
speedily drove Tommy down the post to the 
ground and off into the bushes. Then, as I 
could not bear the nervous strain of rushing out 
every hour to drive Tommy away from the post, 
I thought of a plan which I proceeded to execute. 
I fastened a piece of oil cloth, over a yard wide, 
around the post, and said ‘‘ Now master Tommy, 
you can’t climb over that,—your claws won’t 
stick in oil cloth,’’? and I sat me down at my 


‘desk. 


Pretty soon I heard the birds scolding. 
Tommy came back and he still had that new 
amusement in mind. He advanced, paused, 
looked curiously at the oil cloth, backed off a 
little way, gave one leap into the air and landed 
on the post above the oil cloth! Of course I 
went out and turned on the hose again. 

I still think that perseverance with the hose 
would have broken Tommy of the desire to 
climb the post, but the effort was too wearing for 
me, so again I summoned the Man-of-the- 
Bungalow and he devised an effectual “Cat 
guard,’’—a piece of tin, cut like a wide brim of a 
hat, put around the post, and bent downward a 
little like a tunnel. This he placed two thirds of 
the way up the post. It was not many hours 
before Tommy came again (cats are very persist- 
ent) approached the post confidently, stopped at 
the foot of it, looked up, and I am sure he said to 
himself ‘Well, what do you call that?’ He sat 
for a minute or two studying the situation, look- 
ing at the nearest trees and considering his 
chance of leaping from a tree to the post, then, 
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like the sensible cat which he is, he acknowledged 
himself beaten, and turned away. 


TOMMY ON THE FENCE 


July 17—Tommy still lingers about the post 
and I found him yesterday lying on the path near 
by it in his favorite attitude, partly on his back 
with his head completely turned over, chin in the 
air, paws outstretched, sound asleep. Mr. and 
Mrs. Muggins were flying about in the trees over 
his head scolding loudly enough to disturb me, 
but not to awaken him. I picked him up and 
brought him into the house, then silence reigned 
without. Until we catch Tommy with a bird, or 
at least see a feather sticking out of his mouth, 
we shall not believe that he catches birds, how- 
ever much he may enjoy watching them. We 
shall give him the benefit of the doubt. 

He has been here all summer and we have as 
many kinds of birds as usual, excepting blue 
jays. At the present moment he is lying on the 
floor beside my chair playing with a catnip 
mouse I gave him,—for dogs and cats the same 
as children need playthings. 

Every little while I see some article or story 
introducing the cat in which the cat is called the 
‘wicked cat,” the ‘‘cruel cat’? because she some- 
times plays with a live mouse before killing it; 
but how seldom we ever hear the man or woman 
who enjoy fishing called ‘cruel,’ or the men 
who take such pleasure in hunting and chasing 
the fox called “‘wicked”’ and “‘cruel.’? Salmon 


and black bass and trout fishing seem to be most 
enjoyed because these fish struggle so hard for 
freedom from what I should call the “cruel” 
fish hook. As long as intelligent men and women 
enjoy hunting and fishing let them not talk about 
the ‘‘cruel cat.” 

I shall doeverything I can to protect the birds, 
even the English sparrows; but I shall never 
blame Tommy or be angry with him if I see him 
trying to catch a bird, or call him wicked or cruel. 
I shall try to teach him not to disturb the birds, 
trying every humane plan we can devise, and I 
expect to succeed. 

What we suffered from rats and mice at the 
Bungalow, the cottage and the barn before the 
advent of Tommy should certainly lead us to 
cherish Tommy and give him the best of care, an 
ample breakfast and supper, not only of milk but 
something solid and substantial beside. 

I have had long experience with cats. My 
cats have lived to a good old age. Dick was 
seventeen when he had the stroke of paralysis 
which took away from him the use of his legs, 
and other cats we had lived nearly as long. We 
fed them well, but this did not prevent them from 
keeping our house clear of rats and mice. A 
starved cat has no spirit to hunt or have a tussle 
with a rat, and a starved kitten can only crawl 
away somewhere and lie down and die. 

I am disgusted beyond words with the selfish — 
women who take kittens or breed kittens and 
give them no care. In Dedham village I see 
them wandering about in stores, thin, sad, half 
dead, and no one notices them or cares what 
they suffer. If I ask any questions about feed- 
ing them I am answered either with a frown or 
a contemptuous smile, ‘they get enough to eat,” 
when the wretched kitten before my eyes gives 
the he to their statement. 

As I have before said, I would gladly have cats 
licensed but for two serious objections,—the 
collar, and the harsh and brutal way they would 
be collected or confined, or killed. What we need 
is education in what constitutes real humanity. 
It should be a disgrace to any family or any place 
of business to keep animals that are not fed, 
sheltered, and in every way comfortably cared 
for.—A. H. 8. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


THE BOY AND HIS FRIENDS 


Last month I told the children about the 
Boy’s friends—the hens and chickens; the birds; 
Blossom, the little red calf; and the toads and 
squirrels—and I hope the children all remember 
that these pretty and interesting creatures were 
the Boy’s friends because he never frightened 
them, or chased them, or threw stones at them, 
but fed them, and talked to them, and showed 
them that they could trust him to be kind to 
them. Now I will tell you about the Boy’s 
birthday. 

It is a fine thing to wake up a pleasant morn- 
ing and hear the birds singing close to your win- 
dow and see the sun peeping in around the edges 
of the window shade, but when, besides this 
happiness, you happen to think that you are 
eight years old that very day, and that you are 
going to have a surprise, that makes you want to 
jump out of bed pretty quickly. So the Boy had 
scarcely got his eyes open before he was out of 
bed on the floor in front of his little washstand 
filling his basin with good cold water, which 
makes little boys or girls clean and strong. 

When he felt that he was clean and fresh all 
over he dressed himself and brushed his hair, 
and then remembered to do what his mamma had 
taught him, which was not to leave his room until 
he had closed his eyes and thought quietly for a 
minute and then prayed, not just said without 
thinking, but really prayed this little prayer,— 
“‘IT ask God to help me today to be honest, truth- 
ful and obedient, and to be kind to every living 
creature, and try to do all the kind deeds that I 
can find to do to all the people I meet and to the 
animals and birds that the good God has made.” 

Now the Boy was ready to open the win- 
dows wide and put his bed clothes and pillows 
just as his mother had shown him, so that the 
fresh air blowing through his room would make 
everything sweet and clean; then he went down 
stairs wondering what surprise his mother had 
for him. It was not always that he got a birth- 


day present, for his mother was trying to teach 
him that the happiest way to spend his birthday 
was in trying to begin a new year of his life by 
making others happy, not by expecting others to 
do things for him. 

When he came into the room where his mamma 
was getting breakfast she greeted him pleasantly 
and then told him to look around the room and 
see if there was anything for him; but just as he 
was going to begin to hunt he felt something 
pulling at his stockings. Looking down he 
discovered a beautiful little yellow kitten. 

The Boy screamed with delight and stooped 
to lift it up, when his mother stopped him and 
showed him that he must never lift it by its 
paws but take hold of its body gently and put 
one hand under its body to support it while he 
lifted it. ‘‘You must handle the kitten just as 
carefully as you would like to be handled if you 
were a kitten. You know you would not like to 
be lifted up by one arm or by a leg, or be squeezed 
too tightly, or waked up suddenly if you were 
asleep, and told to jump around and frolic when 
you were tired and wanted to rest.”’ 

The Boy promised his mother to be careful 
not to hurt the kitten and they began to think 
about its name. ‘Let us call it Goldie it is so 
yellow,” said the Boy. So Goldie was decided 
upon for the kitten’s name. 

‘“‘Shall I give Goldie her breakfast before I 
have my breakfast, mamma?” said the Boy. 

““You may get it ready and put it under the 
kitchen table, then Goldie can be eating her 
breakfast while we are eating ours, for no doubt 
she is just as hungry as we are.” 

‘“What shall I give her?”’ 

‘“You may put some milk in a deep saucer, or 
in that little bowl of yours, and break up some 
bread in it; or when we have oatmeal for break- 
fast you can give her some of that with her milk. 
She will want something different for her dinner, 
a little cooked meat, perhaps, cut up fine with 
potato and gravy, or fish, or beans. You must 
not give her much meat until she is larger, but 
most cats need some meat or fish or they get very 
hungry. I have heard of cats that lived very 
well on vegetables, but I think dogs and cats are 
very much like children, you can’t make them 
all eat the same thing, and they like variety. If 
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you have a horse, or cow, or dog, or cat, it is 
your duty to feed it well and not let it go hungry, 
and you should always keep fresh water where the 
animal can get it.’’ - 

‘“‘T will remember that, mamma, for I don’t 
like to be hungry or thirsty myself, but I can 
ask if I want anything and the animals can’t 
always make us understand what they want.’ 

When breakfast was over Goldie and the Boy 
both went out together, and the Boy fed his hens 
and chickens. Goldie did not know whether to be 
afraid of the hens or not, but she soon got used 
tothem and the Boy taught her not to chasethem. 

After the hens were fed the Boy asked his 
mother to give him some nuts and bread crumbs 
and let him go alittle way into the woods and feed 
the gray squirrels and the birds. He wanted to 
take Goldie with him but his mother advised 
him to leave Goldie at home. There were traps 
sometimes set by cruel men and boys, she told 
him, in which Goldie might get caught, so the 
boy started off without Goldie, and after crossing 
the field where Little Blossom was feeding, and 
stopping to pat her, he climbed over a stone wall 
and ran into a thick grove of pine and spruce 
trees. ; 

He sat down at the foot of one of the trees 
and began to call the squirrels in a way his father 
had taught him to do. Just as one bright-eyed 


little fellow was jumping from bough to bough, 


always getting a little nearer, with eyes fixed on 
the handful of nuts held out to tempt him, the 
Boy heard a long plaintive howl which sounded 
as if some dog were in great distress. It did not 
sound far away and while the Boy listened it 
came again and again, sometimes changing into 
a sharp cry. — 

Now Henry, for this was the Boy’s real name, 
never had a dog, and he was a little afraid of 
dogs, but he was sure the dog he heard crying so 
pitifully was suffering, and he was too kind- 
hearted a boy to run away from a suffering crea- 
ture, because he was afraid. So he left the nuts 
under the tree and went through the bushes in 
the direction of the sound. The nearer he ap- 
proached the more loud and pitiful were the cries, 
as if the dog heard him coming and cried out 
“Oh, do hurry and help me; I am ingreat trouble!” 

In another moment Henry saw a brown spaniel 


struggling to get to him but caught in some way, 
and getting nearer he found that the poor dog’s 
leg was caught and held fast in a cruel steel 
trap. 

The dog must have been there all night at least, 
for the ground was torn up all around the trap 
where he had been struggling to get away. His 


tongue was hanging out of his mouth and he was | 


panting in quick, short breaths, showing that 
he was suffering very much.—ANNA HARRIS 
SMITH. 

(T'o be continued.) 


KITTENS 


We've a box of pretty kittens, — 
All as white as driven snow. 

Their eyes as blue as heaven, 
As they lie there in a row. 


Mother says she cannot keep them. 
‘‘What on earth,’”’ I heard her say, 

‘Can I do with four wee kittens?” 
I’ve a thought though by the way. 


When the mother isn’t looking 
We will take them down the street, 
For our neighbors must want kittens, — 
And will surely think them sweet. 


So the small white tiny babies, 
With a ribbon on each one, 

Were all taken down and left there, — 
For we thought it was great fun. 


But a week has passed most quickly, 
And I’m sure it is not far, 

We will find out in a minute 
Where those little kittens are. 


Well, I found one in the bushes, 
With a ribbon round its head. 

I think it must be strangled 
For I’m very sure its dead. 


And the second was run over 
As it tried to cross the street, 
And I felt so awful sickish, 
As it lay there at my feet. 


‘sate (C8 
“7 i . 
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And the third the children played with, 
Till they tired it all the day, 

And it’s curled up in a corner 
Just to hide itself away. 


Then the fourth a lady rescued, 
And it’s sleeping, fat and clean. 
It’s the only one that’s happy 
Of the four that I have seen. 
—Harriet R. GREENLAND. 


MINNIE 


In a secluded corner of a pretty old-fashioned 
garden, sat a little old lady silently knitting. 
At her feet, lay a large gray cat, contentedly 
purring her thanks for the warm sun that shone 
down upon them. This was Amelia Gregory’s 
favorite haunt, and being hers, it must also be 
the cat’s, for the two were close friends and 
seldom left each other. Amelia’s thoughts were 
as busy as her fingers, and several times she 
glanced down at her little companion and sighed. 

Through the influence of the dreamy atmos- 
phere, she was carried back to a similar day forty 
long years ago, when as a young bride'she had 
first come to this beautiful country home. 
Country it was then; but now large brick houses 
and office buildings completely surrounded the 
little haven. A high stone wall, however, shut 
out the busy commotion of the rapidly growing 
city; and Amelia might have been perfectly 
happy in her garden, unmolested by the outside 
world. But Minnie, the cat, did not like those 
giant structures of stone towering above the 
garden. In the dead of the night she would steal 
out, and perched upon the wall, would howl her 

disapproval into the still night air. 
It was of this that Amelia thought as her busy 
fingers created a soft gray sweater for her grand- 
daughter. She had received many complaints, 
and now realized that she would have to part 
with her little friend. She tried in vain to think 
of a nice home where she could send Minnie, for 
they had very few friends, and people in the city 
did not want cats. She finally gave up in de- 
spair and having completed the sweater, went to 
pack it, with several other articles, in a large 


basket that she was sending to her granddaughter 
at college. 

After the basket was safely started on its way, 
Amelia went back to the difficult problem of 
Minnie’s disposal; but Minnie had already dis- 
appeared. A thorough search of both house 
and garden failed to disclose any trace of her. It 
seemed almost_as though she felt that she was no 
longer wanted and so had run away of her own 
accord to save her mistress the trouble of finding 
her a home. Amelia’s sorrow increased each 
moment as she thought of the little creature, 
alone and unprotected in the great city. She 
imagined her growing thin with hunger, kicked 
from place to place, worried by dogs, tormented 
by street urchins, and probably run over by 
some automobile or street car. 

So great was the torture of these thoughts, that 
hardly realizing what she was doing, Amelia ad- 
vertised the loss of the cat in all the daily papers, 
offering a large reward for her recovery. Day 
after day passed by but still there was no news. 

Meanwhile the basket had arrived at its des- 
tination. That afternoon Phyllis Gregory re- 
turned to her room with several girl friends, all — 
eager to help unpack the basket. There was 
great joy among them, for the fame of Grandma 
Gregory’s baskets was widespread, and many a 
secret feast had been held at night with the goodies 
they contained. . 

Now they all gathered expectantly round as 
Phyllis lifted the cover. Individually and col- 
lectively they voiced their delight as they drew 
out a box of dainty sugared cakes. They began 
at once to make plans for a midnight feast, 
while Phyllis again approached the basket. 

‘‘Oh girls,” she said, ‘‘this must be the sweater 
Grannie promised to knit for me.’’ She started 
to lift it out, the girls peering intently over her 
shoulder. With a shriek of terror she sprang 
back, causing the startled girls to flee across the 
room. Huddled together in the farthest corner, 
they cast suspicious glances at the basket and 
plied the still shuddering Phyllis with a score of 
questions. 

‘What is it, Phyllis?”’ 

‘‘Did you see something?”’ 

‘“Was it the rat?” 

“How could it get in there?”’ 
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‘“What is the matter?”’ 

‘“‘TIt—it— it’s alive,’’ stammered Phyllis. 

‘It must be that horrid rat,’ her friends ex- 
claimed in chorus. 

‘““Yes,”’ continued one, ‘I’ve heard it three 
nights in succession, gnawing at the wall until I 
am afraid to move.” 

They would probably have discussed the ques- 
tion further; but just then a faint me-ee-ow 
sounded from the basket and a soft gray head 
pushed its way from under the cover. 

“‘Oh, you darling pussy,” Phyllis cried, and 
joyfully gathered the little bunch of fur into her 
arms, while the girls crowded round entirely for- 
getting their former fear. 

‘They’ ll never let us keep her,’’ Phyllis sighed, 
“but she can stay right here tonight, and wé 
won’t tell anyone until tomorrow.”’ 

“A real live mystery; how thrilling,” they 
agreed. 

That night the girls all retired early, for at the 
stroke of midnight they were to get up again and 
assemble in Phyllis’s room for the proposed feast. 
In a short while they were all asleep, including 
Minnie, who was cozily curled up on the end of 
Phyllis’s bed. 

At half past ten, one of the teachers, suspecting 
an escapade, started down the corridor to investi- 
gate. One by one she softly peeped into every 
room, but the girls were all quietly sleeping. 
The last room belonged to Phyllis. Cautiously 
she pushed open the door, only to be met by 
Minnie, who darted out frantically shaking a 
huge rat. 

With the morning came explanations, and 
everyone agreed that Minnie would be a valuable 


acquisition to the school, for she had already ~ 


proved her worth as a ratter and had won a place 
in the hearts of all the girls. 

Three weeks later, Amelia Gregory was again 
sitting in her quiet corner of the lovely garden. 
A happy smile played round the corners of her 
mouth, and her eyes twinkled with amusement 
as she read the letter she had just received from 
Phyllis. 

“Just think Grannie,’’ it ended, ‘“‘vacation 
starts next week, and Minnie and I are both 
coming home to spend ten delightful weeks with 
you.”’—Frances A. JENNER, 15 years old. 


PHOEBE WRITES A LETTER 


Lenox, Massachusetts, July 3, 1921. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: They tell me that I am a 
very old dog, as I am seventeen, and my life 
would be of interest to animals lovers. I am 
always called Miss Phoebe. I do not feel old, 
but get my enjoyment in other ways than when 
I was young. In those days I enjoyed running 
in the fields and woods and, I regret to say, 
chased rabbits. You see I am a Beagle, and my 
ancestors have always been hunting dogs. That 
is no reason why the Beagles of the future should 
not become more humane. Men kill each other 
now because their ancestors have believed in war, 
but one of these days people will say ‘‘ How funny 
to think that our grand-parents thought it was 
right to kill each other, or to chase little innocent 
rabbits.” 

Now, I like a soft cushion and kind friends, 
children that pat my head gently and say ‘“‘dear 
old Miss Phoebe I love you, your ears are so soft 
and you have such kind eyes.”’ I think that 
really gives one more pleasure than frightening 
rabbits. The only rabbit I ever caught was a 
dead one, so I think I must always have had a 
kind heart. | 

I once lived on a lovely farm in the Berkshire 
Hills where women and children came from the 
hot cities to get strong after being in the hospi- 
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tals. I have a great many friends as we had a 
thousand women and children during my sixteen 
years onthefarm. I used to take them for walks 
and always knew the latest arrivals and took 
especial care to walk with them, as coming from 
the city they were apt to be timid. 

The children were always very kind to me, 
though sometimes the very young ones would 
put their fingers too near my eyes, I think be- 
cause they knew no better; and when boys and 
girls tease animals I feel it is for the same reason. 
If they were taught by their parents and teachers 
from when they are babies to be kind to every 
thing that is alive, they would love all animals 
and plants and we would always be happy to- 
gether. So,dear Mrs. Smith, I want to thank you 
in the name of all dogs for the splendid work 
you are doing in teaching children to be kind. 
Please teach the hunting dogs, too. Ever your 
loving friend, Miss PHOEBE. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of July the League re- 
ceived 7118 cats, 456 dogs, 38 horses, and 78 
smaller animals. We placed 80 dogs and 32 
cats in good homes. 


Very few people realize how much eats suffer 
in warm weather. We have no doubt there are 
hundreds of men and women who have profited 
from the services of cats, who rarely ever notice 
that in the hot weather they pant for breath and 
suffer withthe heat so that at times they almost 
die of it. The heat is particularly hard on the 
homeless cats, as in the city it is not so easy for 
them to find a drop of water to drink. If only 
in the poorer sections of the city where they keep 
so many cats and allow them to breed, there were 
a few women kind enough to put out a dish of 
water in their back yards much suffering would 
be saved. 

We are often called upon to rescue cats that 
have been up in trees two or three days. In 


Dorchester we had a call for a cat that was so 
high up it took two men to get her. She had 
been some one’s pet, as she had a ribbon and bell 
on her neck. She had only been at the League 
about twelve hours when she gave birth to four 
kittens. But she was so nervous and _ rest- 
less she would not stay with her kittens so the - 
whole family had to be put to death, which was 
really the best thing that could happen to them. 
What would have happened had she not been 
rescued from the tree one does not like to think. 

One day last week a mob of boys and girls 
rushed into the League. They had two baskets 
put together and in one of the baskets was a very 
cross green parrot which they had found running 
around on the sidewalk on Broadway. The 
children were so excited they were all talking and 
shouting together and we had hard work to try to 
quiet them. A little later the owner of the par- 
rot, also much excited, came in after him. This 
woman said she was in the habit of opening the 
parrot’s cage which was near the open window, 
and the parrot flew out. On seeing his owner, 
the bird flew at her and refused to go into his 
cage which she had brought with her. Finally 
she had to take off her coat to wrap the fright- 
ened bird in as she carried him home. This 
woman was a Greek who could speak very little 
English. 

We are sending our motor cars out from morn- 
ing till night in answer to calls received, and 
naturally we think that those who send for us 
will donate a little money to help us with the ex- 
pense of our cars, but in some of the districts we 
get very little and in others nothing at all. One 
of our men made a day’s trip to the West 
End, East Boston, Chelsea and Charlestown. 
He had fourteen orders, brought in forty-four 
cats and kittens, received forty cents, eight cents 
of which he had to pay out for the ferry trip. 
This is one of our many charity trips, but it is 
in just the district where our work is most needed, 
and we send someone there every day. 


A call came to the League on the evening of 
July 8 for us to send an agent to Canal Street. 
A night watchman, in making his first rounds of 
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the evening, was attracted to an ash barrel by the 
feeble cries of little chicks. On investigating he 
found eleven tiny little chickens tied securely in 
a small box without even one hole in it for air. 
A firm who made a business of hatching chicks 
for the market moved that day. Not wanting the 
little things they inhumanely took this way of 
getting rid of them. Our agent brought the 
chickens to the League, but they had been de- 
prived of air and food for so long that we could 
not save their lives. 

Sunday, July 10, a call came from someone 
that a cat was on a ledge under the track on the 
elevated railway at Eggleston Square. The poor 
cat had been there during a dreadful rainstorm, 
very likely driven there through fright. A long 
ladder had to be placed by one of our agents in 
order to remove this cat. The worst part of 
this case is that while the cat was there on this 
narrow ledge or bar of iron she gave birth to five 
kittens, who dropped down on the sidewalk and 
were killed. The mother was brought to the 
League and cared for. 

Such incidents as these explain why the League 
does not wish to place female cats in homes. 
Even many intelligent persons, who are supposed 
to be humane, will not kill any kittens, but in- 
sist on giving them away, the females as well as 
the males, to anyone who will take them, not 
appearing to care in the least what their future 
may be. So they start an endless chain of 
misery. 


On Saturday, June 4, we had an interesting 
company of visitors to see our Home of Rest and 
the cemetery. A Sunday School class came 
from St. Paul’s Church, in Dedham, and one 
from the Church of the Disciples in the city. 
The Dedham Camp Fire girls came, and in all we 
had about fifty young people and ten adults. 
We are always glad to have visitors. 


Our agent has rescued from a life of misery 
many poor horses during the month of June, and 
some of these cases are interesting to note. 

A member of the League reported a horse in 
Cambridge driven on a milk route by a boy of 


seventeen, who when spoken to admitted that he 
knew that this horse was in a terrible condition, 
but his employer had no other horse. This 
poor creature was badly overworked and unfit 
to be used another minute; he was twenty years 
old, thin, and had a diseased fore leg. When 
seen by our agent the owner was persuaded to 
give the horse up and we had him humanely 
destroyed. - : ; 

A bad case of cruelty to horses by a con- 
tractor in Dorchester was called to our attention, 
and our agent was able to bring the owner to 
task and make him promise to give the horses 
better care and to stop abusing them. 

One of our members extremely interested in 
poor, abused horses, took pains to follow a sad 


looking white horse, driven in a wagon filled with 


scraps of waste paper, from the Public Library in 
Copley Square, to the Motor Mart in Park Square 
for the sake of getting a clue if possible as to who 
his owner was. All the information she could give 
the League was to describe the wagon and to tell 
its destination. By calling at the rear door of 
the Motor Mart our agent was able to find out 
that this wagon belonged to a contractor in Rox- 
bury and went to see his horse. This poor 
creature was found in a terrible condition with 
large sidebones on his front feet and with an in- — 
jured spine. By paying seven dollars the horse 
was given over to the League and was destroyed. 

A truckman was seen using a very miserable 
looking horse and our agent found the only thing 
to do was to buy him and have him humanely 
destroyed. This horse was twenty years old, 
thin, had canker in both front feet, and was 
suffering with heaves. 


Many cases have been reported this month of 
blinders that are so close to the eyes of some 
horses that they cause great discomfort. Bridles 
and harnesses that do not fit in many instances © 
are forced upon horses, and they have to work 
suffering, when a little thought and-care would 
give great relief. A word often spoken by our 
agent will cause an owner to change or adjust the 
harness or put his horse into a wider stall. The 
narrow stall is the cause many times of bruised 
hips which often develop into painful sores. 
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A man in Somerville came and reported that 
freight cars stood on the tracks in Somerville 
near Boynton yards loaded with young calves, 
and that Sundays and holidays their cries were 
pitiful and heart rending. Our agent interceded 
and after an interview with the superintendent 
of the company to whom the calves were con- 
signed, an agreement was made that these 
animals would hereafter be unloaded on arrival. 


It is hard to understand how anyone keeping 
a stable and renting horses out by the day can 
possibly allow some horses to work another day. 
But we hear of many such cases. One horse 
was recently brought to our attention which was 
in an emaciated condition, had thickening of the 
tendons on his front legs, and was broken- 
winded. We purchased him of his owner and 
put him to death humanely. 


‘There is an express firm in the city which has 
to be carefully watched because they hire help 
as cheaply as possible. This means often times 
boy drivers who do not know how to handle 
horses humanely. Often these boys are under 
age and have to be dismissed on this account. 
A firm who will do this is not apt to be very kind 
to their horses, and as they lack proper attention 
our agent does a fine work by keeping constantly 
after them. 


Horses are often left too long without proper 
shoeing; the forelocks need trimming, to keep 
them out of their eyes; the harnesses are illfitting 
and the bridles need adjusting. Many cases of 
this kind are reported and followed up. 


REPORT OF THE BRANCHES 
Miss Marcaret C. STARBUCK 


The entire number of animals taken from the 
receiving stations during June was 730. 


At the Roxbury Branch, 231 animals were 
taken. I supplied Mrs. Moog with sawdust, 
soap, chloroform and sulpho naphthol. 


At the Work Horse Relief station, Northamp- 
ton Street, 176 animals were received. There 
was need of some carpentry work and painting 
about the cages and I ordered this done by one of 
our men, soeverything is all right there at present. 


At the Community House, East Boston, Miss 
Pote reports 137 animals taken. While I was 
there a kitten found in a cellar, was brought in 
half starved and nearly crazy with thirst. 
While Miss Pote was getting a little milk for the 
kitten I held the poor little creature. It was so 
frantic with hunger that it took both of us to 
hold her while she was fed with a spoon. When 
at last her hunger and thirst were satisfied she 
purred her gratitude and went to sleep. After 
the kitten had had a nap, Miss Pote offered her a 
little salmon. She jumped into the dish and sat 
right down on the salmon and proceeded again to 
enjoy the comfort of satisfying her hunger. Al- 
though this poor little kitten, being a female, 
would eventually be put to death, Miss Pote 
in her kindness of heart wanted her to have all 
she could eat and enjoy herself for a while before 
she was mercifully put to death. There are so 
many of these starving kittens cast out to 
die in all the suburbs of Boston that it is very 
depressing for those who are working in this 


cause. 


At North Bennet Street 84 animals were 
taken care of. I supplied them with chloroform, 
and with copies of OUR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS to 
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be used in the summer school. Mrs. Beaumont, 
formerly in settlement work in East Boston, and 
now at the Industrial School has taken it upon 
herself to have an eye to the animals and see that 
they are made comfortable while they are here. 
Her heart is in the work and she helps to save 
many a suffering animal from misery. 


At the Cambridge Neighborhood House, 102 
animals were cared for and everything was in 
excellent condition. I supplied them with Our 
FouRFOOTED FRIENDS for the summer school and 
sent a large package of odd pieces left over from 
the aprons which we have had cut out at the 
League to make for the Fair. They make use of 
them in their sewing class and are very glad to 
get such things. Miss Moore, at the head of this 


work, takes great interest in the receiving station. 


and it is a comfort to have such a woman work- 
ing in connection with us. 


George Elias, 52 Oak Street, Boston, twelve 
years old, came into the office during a hard rain 
storm, bringing a very drenched and forlorn 
looking little kitten about six weeks old, in a 
paper bag. He said it was wandering about on 
the sidewalk, and ‘‘I couldn’t leave the poor 
hungry little thing out in all the rain, so got a 
bag to put it in to bring it here.”’ He did this 
kind act with one of his arms broken and in a 
sling. . 


A little girl found her lost dog in our kennels. 
This dog had been picked up in the street by our 
agents, as he had not been licensed. She came 
into the office crying because she did not know 
where she could get $2 to pay the license fee and 
knew she must give him up. A gentleman in 
the office, at the time, saw her weeping and heard 
her story, and offered her the money with which 
to get the license. Our kennel master allowed 
her to have the dog without requiring any 
money for the dog’s board during the time he 
was confined in our kennels, so she went off with 
her dog and with a very happy heart. 


LETTERS 


; Marblehead, June 18, 1921. 

To the Animal Rescue League: We have had a — 

show thisafternoon and we made one dollar. This 

will help one creature at least. Sincerely yours, 

ELIZABETH Brackett, MArTHA BRACKETT, 
CATHERINE BOWDEN. | 


Cambridge, June 22, 1921. 
The Animal Rescue League: Two of my friends, 
Theodore Sprague and Catherine Osgood, and I 
gave quite a successful entertainment for the 
benefit of your society. We hope to help the 
stray animals of Boston and its vicinity some- 
what with our small amount. To be sure it is 
only a little bit, but a great many “little bits” - 
make quite a lot. The amount obtained was 
$7.51, the amount of which I exchanged for a 
check. I enclose it in this envelope.—WILLIAM 
O. AYDELOTTE. 
Cambridge, July 22, 1921. 
We have been having a lemonade stand for 
the last month and made five dollars. We want 
to give it to you for your work so we are enclosing 
it in this letter. Hoping this small amount will 
be of use to you we are very truly yours, LAURA 
SPEYERS and JANE GRACE. 
Bangor, Maine, July 7, 1921. 
Dear Mrs. Smith: We three girls gave a show 
a number of days ago. This show contained a 
play from the book “‘ Peterkin Papers,’’ acrobatic 
stunts, and aesthetic dancing. We also sold 
candy, lemonade, and flowers. We made eleven 
dollars. Enclosed you will find the check for 
that amount. We sincerely hope that it can be 
used for the poor unfortunate animals. From 
KATHERINE HINCKLEY, Esa Woop, RutTH 
Hunt. 


IN MEMORIAM 


My FReEppDIE 
August 20, 1918 
‘Much went out of life when he went”’ 


Bear in mind our Annual Fair at Hotel Vendome, Dec. 5 and 6. Make something for it now. 
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Give Us 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


H.P.HOOD & SONS 


Dairy Experts 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. Established 11 years. 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Telephone Dedham 209-J 


New Large Runs. 


CERO-MEATO (a kibbled food) 
K. F.S. MEAT BISCUITS 


PET DOG AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


DOG FOODS 


Place your ORDER NOW for 


SPRATT’S 


Fish and Meat Fibrine 
Dog Cakes 


They are invaluable as a change of diet 
especially during the summer months. 


Write for sample and send 2c stamp for 
catalogue ‘Dog Culture.”’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, Canada 


Factory also in London, England 


San Francisco, Calif. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 243 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Made by The Kennel Food 
Supply Co., Fairfield, Conn. 


PLAIN BISCUITS 
SPECIAL MEAT BISCUITS 
PUPPY MEAL 


PERFECT CONDITION CANNED MEAT 
Send us the breed and number of dogs you feed. You will receive samples and booklet, free, with latest prices. 


Our Motto: “THE FOOD WILL TELL.” 


ES 


wr 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 s ; 2 . 
x " ae with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY.) sR SS aE Os ae cee ag Pat ince a . 19 Lampert AVENUE 
NortH Enp, InpustriaL ScHOOL -. « «4.3. . 39 Norta Bennet Street 
SoutH ENp POGUES EY bys toe bee hue »~ «  .  . 109 NorTHaMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD Howse . Sees Bern Osa sae OSVLOORE tT Ring © 
STONEHAM santoe wee Hae, co Re Ce dace ENS eae seat Oe ane ale 51 Marsie STREET 
Kast Boston, ComMunity House eee ages peccerets 79 Marion STREET 
MEDFIELD . .. 2 et e) w)6©6™w~™C™: «CUBR TLETT-ANGELL Homi For ANIMALS 
Animals ‘received:in 11920.\o) 20 A eed, Ue ea Bee ee ee ee 
Animals brought. in. by ‘visitors | Wie be ae a, oy ee eee 
Copies of humane literature distributed onal te bin ee Hoare 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls madein1920 . . Leone 4 jr eee = ee : . 25,261 
Number of animals collected eae a Se eine : . ; j ; 3 . 38,086 — 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 20 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases of small animals treated'in 1920.) <-> 2. be 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1920. . . . . . . +. =~. 475 
Number of horses:‘humanely killed, 1920 92-05 se ce 
Number of horses given vacations Bo he Oe ah US Be eS ee 36 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham : 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
‘tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great-public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, =» — 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. a 


The Animal Rescue League . . . .- .. 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary on 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer ae 


